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REALITY, VALUE, AND GROWTH 


I. Reauity AND How Ir 1s KNown 


— can have at least three meanings: (1) the sum 
total of all that has been, is, and will be; the totality of 
things observed or in principle observable; the totality of relata 
and relations, of happenings and their interactions; (2) all proc- 
esses, events, happenings, energies, continuities, or causal efficacies 
—as distinct from powerless forms, dreams, ideals, fantasies; (3) 
the common identifiable structure running through all these en- 
ergies or continuities or causal efficacies; the ground, binding 
factor, or common directive traceable in all particular instances of 
process; ‘‘a single natura in the plurality rerum.’ ! 

This latter meaning is the one we are concerned with here, 
since it affords a means for analyzing the relation between reality 
and value. Reality and value are not construed as identical. The 
natura in things, the directive or ground of process, is conceived 
of as the real source, matrix, and locus of values, be they existent 
values like health or ideal values like a peaceful world state. 
Instead of being identical with particular values, this generic value 
rather characterizes them and is the productive force giving rise 
to them. Nor is this value to be confused with the disvalues or 
“unnatural’’ processes which ‘‘accidentally’’—i.e., out of due 
season—obstruct and destroy particular processes as well as the 
value-directive itself. All good is real, either as actualized or 
potential; but not everything real is good; and the ground of the 
good is both real and good—though some would prefer to call this 
ground a ‘‘proving ground”’ or ‘‘locus’’ of value, and not value 
itself? 

Philosophical disputes over the meaning of ‘‘reality’’ have 
probably been real and not merely verbal disputes. At least they 
would lack ‘‘meaning,’’ that is, common meaning or communica- 
bility, unless some non-subjective or inter-subjective something 
were assumed in virtue of which the disputes could be understood 


1 Herbert W. Schneider, ‘‘The Unnatural,’’ in Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit, ed. by Yervant H. Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944), p, 122, 

2 Ibid., p. 131. 
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or put ‘‘on common ground.’’ Men differ in their experiences, and 
so we expect their reports to differ. In virtue of the variety of 
such reports, they extrapolate a terminus a quo et ad quem of di- 
verse human experiences, and the result is a rare achievement— 
what Lewis calls ‘‘our sense of the objective as the possible-to. 
verify.’ ® ; 

But any meaningful agreement among men about a common 
source and test for their perspectives presupposes common experi- 
ence, and, in turn, common needs and preferences. Reality is not 
only something ‘‘given’’ to the observing organism—an ‘‘irre. 
ducible and stubborn’’ datum; but also this ‘‘given’’ bodes good or 
ill for the organism as its meanings (interconnections with other 
events) and its significances for the organism’s needs are traced 
out. When Peirce defined the real ‘‘as that whose characters are 
independent of what anybody may think them to be’’* he was 
expanding and generalizing an individual perspective into a com- 
munity perspective, and a community perspective into a per- 
spective that seems at times to transcend even a universal com- 
munity perspective. But in all cases such a perspective is a human 
one. 

More important is the fact that men prefer the perspective of 
objectivity or ‘‘realism.’’ For, apart from the particular content® 
they may attach to reality, most men in action as well as in theo- 
retical argument presuppose something independent of their 
thought. It is better to be realistic than unrealistic, since reality 
contains the good and unreality does not. But what is that reality 
which forms the route to and locus of the good? We suggest that 
that ‘‘reality’’ can be best approached and understood by under- 
standing the way in which men do in actual fact satisfy needs and 
test preferences; that is to say, by studying the real preferences 
common to the natures of men, we may strike the trail of that 
‘‘single natura in the plurality rerum.’’ 

Men come across and get perspectives upon events as the spur 
of need drives them into interactions and transactions with events. 
A perspective is realistic when it disposes a man to act in such a 


80. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, 
Tilinois: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1946), p. 20. 

4The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. by Charles Hart- 
shorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931-35), 
5.405. 

5 John Dewey points out how the Greek definition of reality was colored 
by Greek purposes. See his Reconstruction in Philosophy (New York: The 
New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1950), Chapter III. — 
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way that he does (or could) satisfy the need initiating the action.® 
Realism is the way of fulfillment. A perspective is a vector quality : 
a quality directed by a sign or meaning. It is realistic if it leads 
(or could lead) to new quality and new meaning via transaction 
with events. But realistic perspectives and actions are never fin- 
ished, since events and organisms and their interrelations per- 
petually change and thus do not permit one final set of qualities or 
meanings to produce adjustment invariably. Progressive realism 
—the innovation, integration, and expanding of qualities and mean- 
ings—is then the key to fulfillment. For events (nature) as a 
whole are bound together in this unitary manifold of relations, 
which man knows, and knows realistically, only in and through 
progressive transformation. To be realistic in the higher sense, 
then, is to understand the nature of reality ‘‘as a whole,’’ that is, 
to understand this unitary ground of events, and to live in accord 
with it. 

The principle of empirical adjustment, and of the progressive 
transformation which it entails, is so common as hardly to require 
repeating. But some philosophers still deny it, so far as value is 
concerned. They might agree with Lewis that ‘‘acting so that the 
valuable may be realized is the very essence of what it means to be 
sensible or reasonable,’’” or with Fromm that ‘‘to crave that which 
is harmful is the very essence of mental sickness’’ ®; but they would 
dispute the assertion that the good life consists in progressive 
realism, or progressive transformation. But such dispute is voided 
by their own behavior. ‘‘The compulsion effected by experimental 
investigation is inevitably universal... .’’® The compulsion to 
survive entails the compulsion to experiment unceasingly. What 
we mean by ‘‘abnormal’’ perception of fact or value is what mis- 
leads us or interferes with our intended and expected transactions 
with events. ‘‘Abnormality’’ in the science laboratory or in the 
common affairs of men means the intrusion of subjective factors 
irrelevant to the successful fulfillment of man’s needs in dealing 
with events. Because man’s normal structure is progressive trans- 
formation in accordance with the demands and possibilities of 


6 Cf. Charles Morris’ definition of a denotatum as ‘‘anything that would 
permit the completion of the response-sequences to which an interpreter is 
disposed because of a sign,’’ in Signs, Language, and Behavior (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), p. 347. 

7C. I. Lewis, op. cit., p. 413. 

8 Erich Fromm, Man For Himself (New York: Rinehart and Co., Ine., 
1947), p. 179. 

® Justus Buchler, Toward a General Theory of Hwman Judgment (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951), p. 162. 
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real events, we may rule out all subjectivism or anti-empiricism as 
‘‘abnormal,’’ meaning by that term ‘‘ what is external to the normal 
structure or occurrence of a thing.’’*° Recent psychiatry is in 
large agreement on what man’s normal structure is.1! 

Progressive realism entails the principle of integration, known 
in logic as the principle of coherence or consistency. Consistency 
is a matter of conformity of one thing with another, as they are 
related in space and time. To exist is to exhibit self-consistency, 
To exist in nature, that is, to have neighbors, both antecedent, 
contemporary, and consequent, is to conform to them, that is, to 
adjust to some over-all scheme which embraces their natures and 
one’s own nature. Apart from accidents and deformations, nature 
exhibits a self-consistency, integration, and integrity of her own 
which persists throughout her various transformations and indeed 
constitutes the invariant structure of those transformations. Logic 
is the study of that structure as displayed in man’s rational inter- 
action with events. 

Lewis points out that the root of rationality is faith: tenacity 
of belief in some future good.12 When a man acts ‘‘with prin- 
ciple,’’ it is this principle of integrity which moves him, this 
identity of character through time, this self-conformation. This is 
the character of all life, and, if we may believe writers like L. L. 
Whyte,* the character of all inanimate matter. In man the prin- 
ciple of integrity reaches a new level through the instrument of 
reason, which progressively orders and unifies qualities and mean- 
ings. In this sense Lewis is correct in saying that the demand for 
consistency is an arbitrary one ‘‘which is the root of all reason”’; 
but he is not quite correct in saying that it is ‘‘the final and uni- 
versal imperative,’’?* since that imperative must be progressive 
transformation which includes the reality principle as well as the 
integration principle. Put in another way, Lewis’ famous prin- 
ciple that experience could not conceivably be other than what is 
capable of conceptual interpretation, can be subsumed under the 
larger principle that experience, when explored empirically and 
rationally, cannot yield anything more ultimate in value than — 
progressive transformation, or growth, since whatever is allegedly 
more ultimate could be discovered only through such growth in 
realistic and integral perspectives. 


10 Herbert W. Schneider, op. cit., p. 122. 

11 See the work of Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, Harry Stack Sullivan, 
and others. 

12C, I. Lewis, op. cit., pp. 480 ff. 

18L, L. Whyte, The Next Development in Man (New York: New Ameri- 
ean Library of World Literature, Inc., 1948). 

14C., I. Lewis, op. cit., p. 481. 
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To be consistent with one’s nature means, practically and 
logically, to be consistent with the natures of others, and, ultimately, 
with nature as a whole, that is, with the growth principle itself. : 
The imperative, ‘‘Be concerned about yourself in future and on j 
the whole,’’ as expressed by Lewis, has its widest application and 
most complete fulfillment only as that future expands progressively 
to include others in space and time, and as that whole is envisaged 
progressively sub specie eternitatis. Man readily discovers, in the 
process of reflective experimenting, that, though his nature demands 
integration with itself and its neighbors, no particular integration 
can satisfy that demand; and so he moves progressively from one 
integration or one role to another, seeking a form of integration 
which not only unifies his linear selves harmoniously but also 
harmonizes with other selves in a mutually vivifying and co-opera- . 
tive way. He avoids on the one hand a self so flabby and sub- q 
missive that it is overcome by others, and on the other hand a self 
so rigid and dominant that it overcomes others, enly to be shat- 
tered like a crystal in the turbulent stream of things. The conse- 
quence of such a quest is the discovery that only the integrative | 
process itself can provide the integrity sought. Man thus abandons 4 
particular selves and values for a process creative of all selves and 
values, he loses his nature only to find his higher nature in Nature 

herself. As Lao-tzu said, 























The reason the Universe is everlasting 
Is that it does not live for Self.15 





Man progressively discovers the self that is not a self, the ‘‘un- 
born Self,’’ as the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad ** calls it: Nature 
naturing in man’s nature. Only by attaching himself to the ground 
of his nature and his fulfillment can man be truly detached and 
natural and find his natural good. Only thus can he ascend the 
hierarchy of loyalties until he arrives, dialectically, at what does 
give genuine immortality, after which all men strive. In the words 
of a later Taoist, ‘‘Only he who ignores the distinction between 
things and follows the great evolution can be really independent 
and always free.’’ 2” 






15 The Wisdom of Laotse, ed. and tr. by Lin Yutang (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1948), p. 73. The passage is from chapter VII of the Book 
of Tao. 

16 Hindu Scriptures, ed. by Nicol Macnicol (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1938), p. 99. 
17 Chuang Tzu, ed. and tr. by Fung Yu-lan (Shanghai: The Commercial 


Press, Ltd., 1931), p. 34. The passage is from Kuo Hsiang’s Commentary, 
chapter I, 
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We desire to be at one with our fellow-creatures—but not at 
the expense of our own creativity. Our natures demand unity 
with their selves, but also with that larger Nature which enfoldg 
and nurtures them, and which it exemplifies and emulates. We 
feel dissatisfied when our purposes and actions are inconsistent 
with persons and things around us; but we can endure such con. 
flict if we feel our actions are aligned with the directive in history 
or in the universe, and we can dismiss our social disharmony ag 
superficial and transient. If a man is true to the Nature within 
him, how can other men of Nature do other than vibrate sympa- 
thetically to what they feel latent and genuine within themselves! 
A foolish consistency is a hobgoblin. A man can tolerate and even 
magnanimously welcome contradictions in his experience if his 
self is large and ‘‘contains multitudes.’’ What disturbs man most 
and leads to abnormal behavior is a contradiction in his own life. 
purposes, a contradiction between his life-purposes and the life. 
purposes of others, or a contradiction between his life-purposes 
and the purpose of the universe—unless, of course, such contra- 
dictions lead man into identifying and identifying with that uni- 
tary directive which underlies all values and hence all conflicts. 
Yet Nature, though good, is still infected with evil, and no amount 
of ‘‘logical’’ consistency can expel neutralizing and destructive 
conflicts from the world. 

In conclusion, we have said that the process by which man comes 
to know the world is the process of progressive transformation, 
or growth of value. To know is to acquire progressively realistic 
and integral perspectives. The process of knowing moves in an 
expanding circle: it issues from a growing organism rejecting and 
cherishing parts of the world; it explores that world by employing 
the method of intelligence stubbornly and persistently; it pro- 
gresses to more realistic and integral perspectives; and, eventually, 
conscious of itself and its method, it will facilitate the process of 
growth. The innate, undifferentiated, and unconscious tendency 
to integration with oneself and with the world, if followed and 
favored, becomes differentiated and conscious in an organism 
capable of knowledge. The innocence of infancy passes into the 
common-sense knowledge of the youth; and this, if pursued, be- 
comes transformed into the scientific knowledge and philosophical 
wisdom of maturity. The ancient teaching that he who seeks will 
find is grounded in the fact that in its sensitive outreach, experi- 
mental manipulation of events, and honest searching for meanings 
and qualities, the organism will grow in realism and integration. 
Goethe’s faith, ‘‘A good man in his dim urgency is still conscious 
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of the right way,’’ finds an echo in modern psychiatry. Because 
we are optimistic about the character of human nature and of 
nature generally, we can be optimistic about the advance of knowl- 
edge. And as knowledge advances, it exemplifies, points to, and 
confirms the principle of growth. 


II. SANCTIONS AND Proors or GROWTH 































Nature in its generic aspects is arbitrary. Given life in the 
setting of natural events, growth and the cognitive process implicit 
in it are inevitable and ultimate. We do not choose to be born or 
to grow; but grow me must, howsoever capacities and events allow. 

It is a meaningless question to ask, ‘‘Why ought man to grow?’’ 
because we cannot cast the fact of growth into an empirical con- 
nection such that it follows as a consequence from anything. For, 
as Dewey points out, valuation has to do with the means-ends 
relation.*® All men, of course, seek, however blindly and per- 
versely, an increase of value, and that growth is a means to that 
end; but this is a tautology. Growth can never be a means (except . 
to more growth) because it precedes and embraces all ends-means d 
relations. Again, we can argue that more growth follows from x 
conditions, and less growth from y conditions; but to do so is 
merely to make statements of empirical correlation. Growth is the 
process of the emerging and integrating of meanings; it is not a 
meaning itself, strictly speaking. For that reason we can never 
outgrow growth, whereas we can outgrow any specific meaning. 

Man is unique among animals in asking, ‘‘Ought I to achieve 
certain ends?’’ Man does so, not mainly because he is rational— 
though he would need to be rational to formulate such a question 
—but because prior to rationality he is constructed as an end- 
seeking creature dominated by an unconditional ought, namely, 
realistic and integral end-seeking. He does not ordinarily ask, 
“Ought I to ask whether I should achieve certain ends?’’ Rather, 
he is driven to select among ends which he finds himself driven 
toward; and he is driven to select in a certain way, realistically 
and integrally. Prizing he cannot escape; his only question is 
one of appraisal, that is, the conditional question of means-ends 
relations, of how to grow. 

In the words of Dewey, to ask for sanction for specific values 
like art and science ‘‘is equivalent to asking: Why live?’’* Life, 





18 John Dewey, Theory of Valuation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939). 


19 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: The Modern 
Library, 1930), p. 81. 
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or Nature, is taken by the naturalist to be the locus of the ulti. 
mate, both in reality and in value. As Hume suggested, it is no 
less arbitrary to go beyond nature than it is to locate the ultimate 
within nature.”° Naturalism does not contend there are no arbi. 
traries; it simply holds that the meaning of the ‘‘arbitrary’’ jg 
that which is ‘‘naturally’’ or ‘‘normally’’ observable, autonomous, 
and irreducible in respect to what is given and what is prized, 
Naturalism is thus involved in no infinite regress of relativities or 
irrational deities and devils. On the one hand, if a person prefers 
certain values within his culture, he ought to meet requirement, 
requirement,, etc. On the other hand, if he prefers some sort of 
value, he ought to fulfill the requirements of growth. The first 
if-then relation is conditional; the second is unconditional, for all 
men do prefer some sort of value: all men do prefer in an in. 
tegrative way. 

Growth, with the unconscious man or child, is not a logical 
postulate for his action; it is rather an ontological ground for 
all that he does. As he becomes conscious man first of all finds 
himself immersed in activities, driven by indefinite needs to in- 
definite goals. As these become clarified, he ‘‘derives’’ conscious 
spur and support for what he seeks by placing behind or above his 
action certain postulates or axioms generally accepted in his culture 
as self-evident or irreducible propositions. The fact that these 
cultural postulates differ greatly from culture to culture has here- 
tofore misled thinkers into a belief in sheer relativism. But 
anthropologists now recognize that these cultural postulates are 
not the logical springs or premises of human action. Such postu- 
lates rather modify and guide action within the limits set by the 
biological organism in its particular physical and social environ- 
ment. That particular environment then determines men’s par- 
ticular actions; and these actions of men, in so far as they flow 
from common needs rooted in biological constitution,’ in turn 
determine the postulates that will be derived by conscious man in 
sanction and justification of those actions. But running through 
all cultural webs is the pattern of growth. This we know by ex- 
amining the nature of the physiological, perceptual organism.” 
Like all other theories or cultural postulates, growth is justified 
by its power and its fruits, by its factuality and its value. 


20David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (New York: 
Hafner Publishing Co., 1951), Part IV. 

21 Charles Morris, The Open Self (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948), 
Chapter II. 

22 See the work of physiologists like Sherrington, Adrian, etc. See also 
the recent experimental work on perception by Adelbert Ames, Jr., at the 
Institute for Associated Research, Hanover, N. H. 
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The factuality of growth seems, perhaps, apparent enough to 
most people; but the intensity and scope of its power, claimed 
here, might be questioned. Set alongside the other powers and 
principalities of this world, human growth seems at times to be 
one of the weakest things in the world. But growth is so per- 
vasive, inescapable, and necessary a fact of our existence that its 
power is barely apprehended. Ralph Linton once said that if 
fish were conscious, water would be the last thing they would dis- 
cover. So man assumes unconsciously the presence of growth— 
until he is deprived of it through deprivation of its vital con- 
ditions. Indeed, it is in such deprivation that man becomes most 
acutely aware of its character and its necessity for human life 
and health. Thus reports of ‘‘feral’’ children, isolated from hu- 
man association soon after birth but managing to survive, show that 
such children not only exhibit markedly abnormal anatomical de- 
velopment but also lack that peculiarly psychic and symbolic de- 
velopment which distinguishes human beings.?* Likewise, current 
theory in abnormal psychology and psychiatry accepts the premise 
that all the innate drives can be subsumed under one—growth; that 
“we are born with a tendency to develop and grow.’’** As one 
psychiatrist puts it, ‘‘The belief in an inherent urge to grow has 
always been the basic tenet upon which our theoretical and thera- 
peutic approach rests.’’*5 Further, ‘‘the paralysis of this tend- 
ency is in itself the symptom of mental sickness’’ ** as well as the 
cause of the great variety of conflicting and destructive tendencies 
now named as individual and social neuroses and psychoses. 

Thus illness, deterioration, and suicide, fantasy, error, and 
illusion, are accidental and not essential, exceptional and not char- 
acteristic, special and not generic, states of man. They arise as 
responses to a defective relation between organism and environment ; 
they are the results of the dysfunctioning of man’s ‘‘inherent drive 
for growth and integration.’’2” Of course organisms are born 
with impaired capacities, and men differ in their specific capabili- 
ties; but underlying and overarching every individual develop- 
ment is the structure of development itself. 

But how may we be guaranteed that psychiatrists are competent 


23 Arnold Gesell, Wolf Child and Human Child (London: Methuen and 
Co., Ltd., 1941). 

24Clara Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development (New 
York: Hermitage House, 1950), p. 128. 

25 Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth (New York: W. W. Norton 
and Co., 1950), p. 38. 

26 Erich Fromm, op. cit., p. 218. 

27 Ibid., p. 219. Cf. Spinoza, Ethics, Part III, Prop. V, and Part V, 
Prop. X, Schol. 
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in their assertions of the power of growth and the impotence of 
man when it fails? Further, if they be correct, what sanctions 
compel man to prefer growth to something else as his ultimate 
value? 

‘‘Competence’’? means among other things sensitivity to the 
problem and data in question. Who are most competent to sense 
goodness? The good people. To sense maturity? The mature 
people. The evil nature, as Plato said, ‘‘cannot recognize an honest 
man, because he has no pattern of honesty in himself.’’2* But 
how, specifically, may we recognize a competent man? By his 
fruits, practical (or therapeutic) or theoretical. 

And which fruits are to be adjudged good, and which bad! 
Ultimately, it must be the experimenting nature—the student, the 
client, the patient, the citizen, the common-sense observer—who 
discerns value and pronounces it good. To say this does not mean 
one man’s opinion is as correct as another’s. In the first place 
as Lewis says, ‘‘An apprehension of the nature of value... is 
a priort’’ and is not arguable, whereas the appraisal that a thing 
has value can be true or false.” The discernment (or lack of it) 
of growth as good must be left to all men; that discernment is a 
datum from which theorists start and is not an act they dictate. 
In addition, we must also leave it to men to judge whether growth 
as experienced has value, whether it is as adjudged ultimately 
preferable. Even here it is generally recognized that men differ 
in their competence to judge. Men are sometimes mistaken in 
whom they denominate as competent, and competent men make 
mistakes. But a growing consensus among men seems to bear out 
the belief that in the long run and on the whole men will prefer 
growth to some other value when, in Mill’s phrase, they are ‘‘quali- 
fied by knowledge of both.’’ It is a tautology to say that the more 
men discern growth, that is, experience it directly, the more they 
will tend to adjudge it as ultimately good, since it is growth which 
widens and refines and deepens discernment. To be left ‘‘free” 
to choose between growth and some other value is to have the 
opportunity and equipment for realistic perspectives (truths) and 
for a new synthesis of those perspectives (a hypothesis) which 
will lead to new action—in a word, the opportunity and equipment 
for growth. 

What of those men who choose death? We must answer that 


28 The Republic, 409 D. Similarly, Aristotle points out, the ethically 
experienced and sensitive man will have a ‘‘starting-point’’ from which to 
reason scientifically about the good (Nichomachean Ethics, tr. by W. D. Ross, 
1095). 

29C. I. Lewis, op. cit., p. 29. 
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to prefer death is not a live option. Only a living organism can 
choose to die; the living is primary and a priori. In Fromm’s 
words, man has a ‘‘primary potential’’ for creative development; 
and only when the conditions for this fail does the ‘‘secondary 
potential’’ for illness assert itself.*° The proof of the suicide argu- 
ment, from the empirical point of view, would lie in the willful 
death of the arguer ; but he stays around to argue. Even Schopen- 
hauer regarded suicide as a ‘‘clumsy experiment,’’ since it abolishes 
the identity of the consciousness which should receive the answer. 
In order to contend for a ‘‘reality’’ other than that of life, a man 
must accept the reality of life, and in so doing he exhibits the same 
categories of knowledge and value as does every human organism. 
Everything, indeed, so far as it exists, so far as it has a ‘‘nature,’’ 
acts according to that nature. For an existent to claim that the 
non-existent is real or valuable, involves, logically, a contradiction 
that can never be existentially resolved; and psychologically it is 
asymptom of something gone wrong, of something unnatural and 
unhealthy. ‘‘ ‘To be true to one’s nature’ is not a foolish phrase, 
though it is redundant. To be one’s natural self is to be true, 
healthy, sound, reliable.’’*4 Conversely, to try to be something 
alien to one’s natural self, or to long for what is naturally impossible, 
would be regarded by most people, their minds unconfused by 
idealistic morphine, as either ludicrous or tragically insane. 

The theory of the man committed to suicide is self-defeating. 
But why not be self-defeating? There is no coercive answer to 
this except the tenacity of Nature itself, which drives most natures 
(even the devil) in the other direction, that of self-development. 
Self-defeating processes in Nature are relatively rare—since they 
do not tend to reproduce their kind. They are the frequently ex- 
plainable exceptions rather than the rule, though just why there 
should be order or disorder, development or decay, is essentially 
unexplainable. Growth is a first principle; it is not logical, but 
is the premise on which all logic rests. 

Growth as the uncaused cause ** or generic ground of value 
overcomes the ‘‘paradox’’ with which philosophers plagued by a 
hereditary dualism have so long struggled: ‘‘either value-judg- 
ments are not factual, in which case they cannot be regarded as 
scientific, or they are factual, in which case the distinction between 


30 Erich Fromm, op. cit., p. 30. Even psychotics, according to H. S. 
Sullivan, struggle, however blindly, toward fulfillment. Both Plato and 
Aristotle spoke of man’s innate capacity for virtue, though, as the latter said, 
it could be ‘‘stunted or maimed.’? 

31 Herbert W. Schneider, op. cit., p. 124. 

82L, L. Whyte, op. cit., p. 48. 
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what is and what ought to be is lost.’’** The dilemma is overcome 
by denying the sharp disjunction between factuality and ‘‘valuity,” 
‘*Fact’’ is simply what exists apart from human prizing; and ulti- 
mate value is the process by which values are increased or 
‘‘realized’’ in man’s interactions with events; that is, they are 
rendered (a) more integral and (b) more vivid and meaningful 
to the organism in its prizing. Rational coherence and empirical 
realism are thus simultaneously advanced. Likewise, the ideal 
and the real develop together; for what is envisaged as ideal good 
is an emergent event in the real growth process; it can be tested 
as true (insofar as if-then propositions are involved) only by direct 
interactions of organism and environment; and it can be tested as 
good (and can be prescribed by an ‘‘ought’’) only as it contributes 
to the release of the ultimate good of growth, which carries with it 
the ultimate ‘‘ought.’’ 

It may appear that in the attempt to provide sanction and 
proof for this theory we have reduced our critics, in the manner 
of ad hominem, to incompetents and neurotics. But we submit 
that the separation of ideas from men and truth from value is 
artificial and dangerous. In his iconoclasm Bacon sought to re- 
place the medieval man with a new type, the scientific. While 
‘‘idols’’ always block the impartial pursuit of truth, we always 
return to persons in community who are doing the pursuing. To 
say that bad men are disqualified from apprehending the good can 
be a genetic fallacy only for those who believe that the truths which 
a man holds are independent of the natural history which he 
undergoes—or for those who believe that such apprehension is 
severable from character. The naturalist holds that whatever else 
may be the nature of truth it is achteved by and in a process of 
temporal development. And he sees no reason to separate truth 
being ‘‘made,’’ in James’ sense, in a particular man’s act, and 
truth being made throughout the whole experimental span of that 
man’s life. This is the meaning of the Kierkegaardian dictum, 
‘‘Truth is subjectivity.’’ Hence, the naturalist reasons, failure to 
achieve a certain truth may be understood by considering a per- 
sonal history. The emerging of truth in the organism is a fune- 
tion of the whole organismic development. The growth of a man 
is a special phase of the growth in nature, and any deviation of the 
latter produces a consequent deviation in the growth in truth” 


88 Henry David Aiken, ‘‘ Reflections on Dewey’s Questions About Value,” 
in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray Lepley (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949), p. 27. 

84 Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘The Influence of a First-Hand Mind,’’ New 
Republic, CXXI (1949), no. 16, p. 12. 
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What a man believes is the function of the accumulated forms of 
his interactions in and with Nature. Thus what a man believes or 
values is in a literal sense an incorporation of reality; and a man 
will not be ready to accept the abstract principle of growth until 
it has been deeply embodied in his concrete existence. 

Nature is one—but an uncompleted and apparently uncom- 
pletable one, a growing and diversifying one, instinct with differ- 
ences but never rent by radical discontinuities, a one without per- 
ceptible beginning or end, smallest or largest. Whatever arises 
in the Nature of man’s experience is intrinsically related or re- 
latable to whatever else has arisen or might arise. There are no 
leaps without springboards, no flights without landing fields, no 
journeys without roads. Process is the ultimate compulsion out 
of which our brief and purblind existence is compounded; and all 
speculation, aspiration, and dream must return us to that as the 
passions press upon us and the sparks fly upward. Naturalism 
takes this compulsion seriously. It rejects as sick all attempts to 
put asunder what Nature has joined together, all efforts to fly be- 
yond the compulsion of Nature or the real. Nor does it beg the 
question in doing so: given the continuities and relations, the 
framework of Nature as the place wherein we must live and move 
and have our being, as the normal locus of our operations, then 
sickness is consistently regarded as attempt to escape that locus— 
ie, as the movement toward illness or death. (As the Buddhists 
point out, death does not solve the problem of human life; it merely 
postpones it.) If we take the natural to be real and normative, 
then it follows that the unreal and abnormal is acting contrary to 
nature. The non-naturalist or super-naturalist cannot act upon 
his contentions; for, insofar as he acts, he acts in and through 
Nature, limited or liberated by its categories. He is concerned 
with the fruits of ideas and actions. And so he condescends to 
Nature, he condescends to be consistent with his compulsions, be- 
traying his other-worldly principles. He will say to us, ‘‘That is 
sickness only from a naturalistic perspective, which takes nature 
as the norm of health.’’ And our only reply is: ‘‘Enlighten us 
with another perspective. ’’ 

But the truth and usefulness of the naturalistic approach no 
more depends on convincing the sick ones who live in and with 
Nature than the usefulness of psychotherapy and medicine depends 
on convincing the patients of some scientific theory. Reality and 
value as existents are the ultimate appeal. Thus the prime fact 
of our existence is some felt need and the attempt to satisfy it. As 
we begin with this fact of compulsion in Nature, so we begin with 
it in naturalism. It is something irreducible, something absolute. 
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A quiescence pattern is an absolute end.... An absolute end cannot be in 
error. It is the act which in fact brings the drive to quiescence. A drive 
continues until it reaches its quiescence pattern. Nothing else will stop a 
drive except death, extreme fatigue, or a stronger drive that blocks it.s5 


But on examination this reality of our immediate concrete existence 
turns out to involve something more: it is the initiation of a process 
of progressive satisfaction which never reaches quiescence and 
which ends only in death. (Death, as the Buddhists again point 
out, is not quiescence, it is only the dissolution of the empirical 
ego.) We have specific needs which drive us toward specific 
learned satisfactions; but we also have a need which subtends all 
other needs, a need for fulfillment which itself can never be ful- 
filled, since fulfillment is progressive and, like all processes in 
Nature, points to no definite or fixed goal. 

Thus if absolutes exist and make a difference for man, they 
exist within the Nature of man’s experience. They cannot exercise 
a ‘‘wholly other’’ and absolutely hidden effect upon man or Nature. 
Moreover, such absolutes cannot be rigidities or fixities or finalities; 
we cannot seem to discover such in our experience. As there is 
no event in time which is without cause and effect, as there is no 
event in space which is beyond including and being included by 
others, so there is no love, no truth, no beauty, no community, no 
satisfaction, beyond which there is not a greater value. Therefore, 
if we are seeking an absolute we are left with movement, with 
process, with the development of satisfactions and of standards 
of satisfaction. And while, when we come into Nature ex utero 
we are not possessed of explicit @ priors standards, there is yet an 
innate tendency to develop such standards as we undergo contrast- 
ing experiences in satisfactions. It is this tendency to develop- 
ment which claims our ultimate allegiance, which we come to desire 
above all desires and satisfaction,®* but which cannot be finally 
satisfied because what is sought is not terminal satisfaction or 
quiescence but rather the more abundant life.*’ 

Accordingly, ancient fixities like the ‘‘immortal soul’’ or 
‘eternal truth’’ or economic classes turn out to be not only illu- 


85 Stephen C. Pepper, ‘‘Observations on Value From an Analysis of a 
Simple Appetition,’’ in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray Lepley, 
p. 255. 

36 Parker calls this a ‘‘desire of second order,’’ but I should rather call 
it a desire of first order, since it appears to be the desire (or drive) that trans- 
forms our other desires in such a way as to make them distinctively human. 
See Dewitt H. Parker, ‘‘ Discussion of John Dewey’s ‘Some Questions About 
Value,’ ’’ in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray Lepley, p. 228. 

37 A. Campbell Garnett, ‘‘Intrinsic Good: Its Definition and Referent,”’ 
in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray Lepley, p. 81. 
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sions but evils. For a living form even to approximate permanence 
as such it must first die; then it must become hard, it must be 
buried rapidly, and, naturally, it must be immured against change. 
The first two conditions can be more or less provided, but the last 
is impossible in Nature. One of the closest empirical approxima- 
tions to an ‘‘eternal form’”’ is the rigidity of rigor mortis; but even 
this in time dissolves and changes. 

If Nature, then, is protean and elusive, how can our theories © 
about it claim to be realistic if they do not embody some of Nature’s 
process-character? Miller says that Gédel’s proof of the in- 
completability of number-theory entails the incompletability of 
all theory.** But this latter can be established on other grounds, 
the ground of Nature itself, which is essentially incompletable: 
empirically we find in it no perfections beyond which there are 
greater perfections, we find only tendencies, relative and partial 
fulfillments, undying dissolutions. So long as naturalism is 
grounded in the elements of an incomplete Nature, so long it will 
remain an incomplete theory, responsive to the reality and the 
goodness of that Nature. 

We conclude that the ultimate test of this, as of any other 
metaphysical principle, is what Whitehead calls ‘‘sheer display’’ 
in the concrete experience of the theorists. What does natural 
process tell them? Do men mature in wisdom—men acknowledged 
by diverse specialists to be wise on general grounds, and men 
acknowledged by laymen to be productive in solving problems— 
recognize this principle as having universal value? 

The ultimate practical test, on which the theoretical rests and 
to which it must conform, is: Do the broad masses of the people 
give it priority in their day-to-day living? Is the value-process 
apprehended by all sorts and conditions of men throughout Na- 
ture? We have already seen that growth has a metaphysical, sub- 
conscious priority. Does it then have a conscious priority in the 
lives of people? In order for this test to be a fair one, people 
require an opportunity to value freely. The organism-environ- 
ment relation must be favorable for growth. For people cannot 
be free to test the hypothesis of growth (or any other) without 
first having grown, and without growing in the process. The 
hypothesis, therefore, is already established and is implicit in the 
method for discovering and testing it. The only question is a 
practical one: Is the environment, through man’s intelligent efforts, 
favorable to its working ? 


88 Hugh Miller, ‘‘The Science of Creation,’’ Proceedings and Addresses 
of the American Philosophical Association, XXIV (1950-51), p. 31. 
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But why must we say that the proof of this theory lies in its 
embodiment in the lives of the broad masses of the people, and 
in their consequent persuasion to it? That is an arbitrary criterion 
of proof. Yet it is implicit in all theories claiming universality, 
And why do we desire universality? Perhaps because, as Plato 
put it, we are impelled by the desire for some kind of immortality, 
And is not this desire an expression of our desire for growth, which 
aims at increasing levels of inclusiveness? Value theory requires 
confirmation in the lives of the people because of the arbitrary fact 
that experts and theories are secondary and derivative and growth 
is primary and underived. To be devoted to the principle that it 
is more important to have ideas conform to facts than facts to ideas, 
that it is more important to have mutually related ideas than to 
have unrelated ideas, is to be impelled by a primary commitment 
to life and growth and a secondary one to theory. This commit- 
ment, not always explicit in empiricism, is not only due to the 
fact that, as Goethe said, ‘‘theory is all gray and only the golden 
tree of life is green’’; it is also due to the fact that we are organisms 
first and conscious theorizers second if at all. 


Howarp L. Parsons 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
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Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by 
Philip P. Wiener and Frederic H. Young. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1952. x, 396 pp. $5.00. 


This volume is fruit of a codperative project undertaken by the 
Peirce Society at the suggestion of Arthur O. Lovejoy. Its pur- 
pose is to submit Peirce’s philosophy as a whole to a ‘‘methodical 
and searching criticism ... especially . . . internal criticism” 
(from a letter from Professor Lovejoy to the secretary of the 
Peirce Society, quoted in the Editors’ Foreword, p. v). Of the 
twenty-four contributions a number are not critical; but of those 
that are, all but one meet the ‘‘internal’’ requirement of the 
formula quoted above. The exception is the opening article by 
Professor Lovejoy, who this time discerns seven different meanings 
of pragmatism in Peirce’s ‘‘early papers.’’ It is no doubt de- 
sirable that the voice of an unfriendly critic should be heard in 
these pages, and both the Peirce Society and the philosophical 
public owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Lovejoy for the role 
he has played in initiating this project; yet it is unfortunate that 
a note should be struck in the opening pages that is wholly mis- 
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representative of the remainder of the volume. Lovejoy’s anti- 
pragmatism is promptly neutralized and isolated by a counter- 
blast from Justus Buchler, and this is unfortunate from another 
point of view, for Buchler is a man who, from past performance, 
we could reasonably expect to offer a more positive contribution. 
The reader who begins with the first page thus gleans the impres- 
sion that this is to be a collection of polemic arguments, and this 
impression is not entirely dispelled by the third essay, contributed 
by Daniel J. Bronstein, who, especially in his opening pages, is 
inclined to quibble over the interpretation of ‘‘belief,’’ ‘‘doubt,’’ 
and ‘‘satisfactory,’’ attributing to them meanings which this re- 
viewer regards as wholly foreign to Peirce’s intentions. Fortu- 
nately, these misunderstandings, if they be such, by no means 
vitiate Bronstein’s article. 

Codperative volumes are frequently uneven in quality, spotty 
in coverage of the general subject, and repetitive. The editors of 
this one claim to have exercised no dictatorial power over topic or 
treatment, and there is no internal evidence of collusion on the 
part of the authors, yet the work as a whole is unusually well- 
balanced. Almost any issue that a person moderately acquainted 
with Peirce would expect to find discussed is represented, and 
without undue repetition. The editors have made skillful use 
of papers that are either expository and general, or concerned with 
the historical development of Peirce’s ideas, to introduce the dif- 
ferent parts of the book. This saves the reader who is somewhat 
rusty on his Peirce the labor of refurbishing his knowledge. For 
the rest, it must be stated that the reader must not expect much 
help. Definitely, this is not an introduction to Peirce’s thought. 
It is, as its title indicates, a collection of studies, some of them, 
despite, or because of, their brevity, penetrating and difficult. 

The book is divided into four Parts, the first devoted to Peirce’s 
theory of meaning, the second to his views of common sense, science, 
and logic, the third to his phenomenology, metaphysics, and phi- 
losophy of religion, and the fourth to biographical and historical 
materials. Five appendices provide more historical information 
and additions (for the most part unsystematically collected) to 
Cohen’s bibliography of Peirce’s published writings. The care 
with which the volume has been prepared is evidenced by the de- 
tailed and useful index. 

It is of course impossible to discuss each of the twenty-four 
contributions individually. Therefore only a select number, those 
which in the reviewer’s opinion have something special to offer, 


either by way of criticism or constructive suggestion, will be ex- 
plicitly mentioned. 
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A good deal of attention is given, in Part I, to Peirce’s concept 
of the ‘‘significate effect,’’ especially in the form of the ‘‘ultimate 
logical interpretant.’’ George Gentry offers the most complete and 
critically adequate account of Peirce’s theories of the logical in- 
terpretant, arguing that Peirce’s ‘‘later papers’’ on pragmatism 
were intended to correct and supplement the theory of the ‘‘early 
papers.’’ Specifically, Gentry notes, as others have, the fact that 
Peirce, in supposing that every logical interpretant must have 
another interpretant, is involved in both an infinite progressus and 
regressus, and expresses the opinion that it was to avoid this 
awkward situation, as well as to transcend what is essentially a 
sensory account of thought, that Peirce developed the later theory, 
The crux of the problem is, of course, the question how the gen- 
erality of the concept is to be preserved within the frame of a prag- 
matic theory of meaning, which demands that all meanings be 
reducible to spectfic elements of experience. So long as the in- 
terpretant of a concept is taken to be another concept, this problem 
is not encountered; but neither is it solved. When Peirce came 
to face the question squarely, he formulated his solution in terms 
of the habit, which is not, strictly, an element of experience, but, 
rather, a condition of all ordered experience; still, a condition that 
Peirce was able to describe as embedded in what he took to be the 
empirical structure of the thinking being. 

While Gentry is content to trace the course of Peirce’s own 
speculations on this subject, two other contributors, Winston H. F. 
Barnes and W. B. Gallie, go on to offer their own solutions—solu- 
tions which are, however, based on elements of Peirce’s philosophy. 
Both start with Peirce’s variant formulations of the pragmatic cri- 
terion of meaning. Barnes finds two distinct criteria implicit 
therein : what he calls the ‘‘conceptual experiential interpretation,’ 
according to which a proposition is to be elaborated through a set 
of conditional propositions each of which expresses what would 
be experienced if a given belief about a given state of affairs were 
true, and if we were so placed as to have an experience of the ob- 
ject of the belief; and the ‘‘conceptual pragmatic interpretation,”’ 
according to which a proposition is to be elaborated through a set 
of conditional propositions expressing what we would do if we be- 
lieved the proposition and had occasion to act on our belief. 
Barnes, though he does not commit himself to the acceptance of 
one of these criteria to the exclusion of the other, argues that Peirce, 
in his final designation of the habit as ultimate logical interpretant, 
has abandoned—and for bad reasons—the experimental criterion. 
In defense of the latter Barnes maintains that an expectation can 
be both conditional and non-conceptual, both of which Peirce had 
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denied. It would seem that Professor Barnes has overlooked the 
possibility that his difference with Peirce is purely verbal. If 
Peirce meant by an expectation an anticipation of specific sensa- 
tions, then no expectation could be non-conceptual, though it might 
still be conditional. And if we examine Barnes’ examples of the 
non-conceptual expectation, it is difficult to determine whether they 
are actually examples of expectation or habit. Furthermore, the 
conditionality of an expectation (and I think it may be granted 
that expectations can be conditional), if elaborated, must be elab- 
orated by the use of concepts, and if not elaborated, reduces to 
something suspiciously like habit. It certainly is a fact that Peirce 
in his ‘‘later papers’’ grounds all forms of generality, including 
conditionality, on habit, and Barnes, instead of attacking Peirce’s 
arguments for so grounding generality, has merely offered reasons 
for supposing that another ground does exist, without examining 
his own ground to make sure that it is not identical with Peirce’s. 
If this reviewer may offer a conclusion, it is this: The ‘‘conceptual 
experiential interpretation’’ and the ‘‘conceptual pragmatic inter- 
pretation’’ of meaning are both employed by Peirce in his earlier 
papers, where it is not clear whether or not they can be regarded 
as merely alternative ways of elaborating the meaning of a sign. 
They are equally conceptual, and both, therefore, are transformed 
in Peirce’s later thought, which is directed to the discovery of a 
non-conceptual interpretant. They are, in fact, transformed into 
a single criterion, and this transformation is accomplished by 
eliminating their conceptual components. Hence it is seen in the 
upshot that the initial distinction between the two was accidental 
rather than essential. 

If Professor Barnes’ arguments are rooted in a ‘‘distinction 
without a difference,’’ Professor Gallie’s contribution takes its 
start from a distinction that has long been recognized as real, im- 
portant, and puzzling: that between the ‘‘wider’’ or ‘‘looser’’ and 
the ‘‘narrower’’ or ‘‘scientific’’ interpretation of the pragmatic 
criterion. His argument is too complex for reproduction in con- 
densed form, but his thesis is that the narrow criterion is appli- 
eable only within the limits of science itself and that, when applied 
as a criterion of all meaning, it serves to throw out as ‘‘meaning- 
less’? many of the terms of ordinary discourse. It must therefore 
be supplemented by the wider criterion, which becomes, then, the 
criterion of meaning. To support this thesis he reviews a series 
of ‘‘paradoxes’’ in which Peirce, in consequence of his predilection 
for the narrower criterion, is involved. It is in Peirce’s identifica- 
tion of the ultimate logical criterion with habit that Gallie sees 
Peirce as breaking through the bounds of the narrow criterion and 
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taking an initial step toward an ultimate solution of the general 
problem of meaning. 

The question of the relation of the vague to the precise, which 
is implicit throughout Gallie’s paper, is brought into sharp focus 
by a clearly and forcibly written article by Arthur F. Smullyan, 
Beginning with Peirce’s derogatory comment on ‘‘feigned doubt,” 
Smullyan calls attention to another set of Peirce’s assertions where 
it is admitted that ‘‘feigned hesitancy . . . plays a great part in 
the production of scientific inquiry’’ (Peirce, Collected Papers, 
5.394). Smullyan’s thesis is that remarks of the latter sort dis. 
play far more insight into the process of scientific inquiry than 
those of the former. Critical inquiry that does not beg questions 
must proceed from presuppositions that are clearly recognized as 
such. We cannot possibly doubt the entire body of our common- 
sense beliefs (the logica utens), nor can we even, taking them one 
at a time, always honestly doubt them. But it is first by becoming 
aware of them as presuppositions, second by eliminating some of 
their natural vagueness (precising), and third by ‘‘ feigning doubt’ 
of them—i.e., trying to conceive what kind of a world ours would 
be if they were false—that they become a part of the logica docens. 
Smullyan goes on to argue that the ideal of perfect precision is not 
only unobtainable, but a falsification of the ends of inquiry. Clar- 
ity is a means, not an end, and when clarity is achieved at the ex- 
pense of significance, its instrumental function is belied. Vague- 
ness, in short, is a necessary component of meaning in our universe, 
which ‘‘would seem to have the character that it can be explored 
and progressively understood by means of vague ideas, provided 
only that they be made sufficiently precise’’ (Smullyan, p. 118). 

Peirce’s realism is an object of comment in almost every paper 
in the volume. It is subjected to direct examination in three con- 
tributions : those of Manly H. Thompson, William Reese, and Charles 
K. McKeon. Thompson offers a tightly written summary and 
analysis of Peirce’s objections to nominalism (which boils down 
to the objection that the nominalist inevitably injects an unknow- 
able thing in itself into the knowledge situation) followed by what 
is, by contrast, a simple, but quite convincing, argument for the 
conclusion that Peirce can avoid the assumption of an unknowable 
beneath knowledge only on condition that he assume the truth of 
an ultimately unknowable fact—that of the indefinite continuation 
of intellectual inquiry. This Thompson calls the paradox of 
Peirce’s realism. He admits that Peirce offers a dialectical solu- 
tion of the paradox, but insists that this is no real solution. Me- 
Keon, in a difficult paper, but one worth close study, traces Peirce’s 
indebtedness to Duns Scotus, then goes on to establish the thesis 
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that Peirce is a more extreme realist than Scotus and would have 
been better off had he adopted the latter’s more moderate realism. 
McKeon’s argument reaches its sharpest point in a discussion of 
Peirce’s use of habit as a means of binding the general to the par- 
ticular. His claim is that, had Peirce treated habit not as a uni- 
versal tendency or force which acts on the individual from the out- 
side but as constitutive of the very nature of the individual, he 
would have arrived at a less vacillating conception of the reality 
of the individual and would not have found necessary some of the 
heavy machinery of his idealistic cosmology. Reese, in a highly 
speculative paper, seeks the key to the relationship between Peirce’s 
three metaphysical categories, as well as to Whitehead’s basic cate- 
gories, in the allegiance both thinkers gave to the principle of real- 
ism: ‘‘whatever is needed to explicate reality must be granted a 
place within reality’’ (Reese, p. 225). Some of Reese’s comments 
on time—specifically, on the relation of past to present—will likely 
be of considerable interest to speculative minds. 

In general, the papers of Part III, and some of those of Part 
II, exhibit rather the inspirational influence of Peirce on recent 
thinkers than what a positivistically inclined critic would regard 
as Peirce’s solid contributions. They are no less valuable for that 
reason; indeed, some readers will regard them as constituting the 
better part of the volume. Certainly, they perform the important 
function of bringing into the foreground an important facet of 
Peirce’s thought that was initially overlooked or disparaged; and, 
taken in conjunction with the problems raised by the more cautious 
or more ‘‘scholarly’’ papers that precede them, they tend to con- 
vince one that Peirce’s metaphysical pronouncements were not 
just fulgurations of a ‘‘peculiar’’—somewhat schizoid—personal- 
ity, but an integral part of a program intended to render the em- 
piricism of science consistent with itself and with the phenomena 
of common experience. A summary of these papers would inevi- 
tably omit what is their most important quality—their inspira- 
tional effect. Therefore the following brief comments must be 
taken to be mere indications of content. 

Paul Weiss, taking his start from Peirce, but adding a good 
deal of Weiss, attempts to prove that all reason is creative, even 
the formalized reason of the syllogism. His argument is based 
on an analysis of the act of substitution. Isobel Stearns stresses 
the necessity of retaining intact the internal relations of Peirce’s 
three metaphysical categories. She takes Peirce to task for not 
applying his fallibilism to his doctrine of categories, and empha- 
sizes the need to refer the categories to the double base of perception 
and action. She, as well as David Savan, offers some good com- 
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ment on Peirce’s relations to Kant. Herbert W. Schneider, direct. 
ing his attention to Peirce’s rather infrequent comments on ethics 
—elsewhere almost wholly neglected in this volume—offers the ip. 
triguing suggestion that Peirce was unable to give a convincing 
empirical account of moral phenomena because he lacked a fourth 
category, importance. The latter is somewhat akin to C. I. Lewis’ 
* terminating judgment. It is not summative and not indefinitely 
prospective in reference, like the Summum Bonum. In short, it 
provides a pigeon-hole for those empirical satisfactions that are 
satisfactions just because they are enjoyed, not because they lead 
to something else that is valued. Charles Hartshorne offers a 
painstaking analysis of Peirce’s Firstness and a defense of the 
latter’s doctrine of the indeterminateness of the future in respect 
to the present. Hartshorne’s remarks on the non-relativity of the 
potential will interest anyone who is concerned with the difficult 
problem of the nature of possibility, though this reviewer happens 
to regard the position that Hartshorne assumes as highly vul- 
nerable. 

The biographical articles of Part IV may be of interest to the 
Peirce specialist, but they do not contribute anything that might 
be of use in the interpretation of Peirce’s writings. Morris T. 
Keeton, whose contribution is historical rather than biographical, 
does prove conclusively the danger of hastily identifying the gen- 
eral philosophical positions of Peirce and Edmund Montgomery 
on the ground that in several of their conclusions they seem to have 
agreed. 

There is scarcely a word that appears more frequently in these 
pages than ‘‘paradox.’’ Yet it is remarkable that, with the excep- 
tion of Lovejoy, and perhaps Bronstein, none of the contributors 
has given way to what must be a strong temptation, in dealing 
with a man who has been publicly characterized as more than con- 
monly tolerant of contradiction, to dismiss any pair of statements 
that do not, on the surface, square with one another, as ‘‘ just an- 
other of Peirce’s contradictions.’’ The volume seems to be domi- 
nated by a sort of common premise: that there is a point of view 
from which many, if not all, of Peirce’s contradictions can be made 
to vanish. Some seek this point of view within Peirce himself, 
some in Whitehead; some feel that Peirce, though he has not ac- 
tually attained it, has vaguely envisaged it, and some go on t0 
offer suggestions toward its construction. That Peirce should in- 
cite such effort in so many minds is as great a tribute as could be 
paid him. Certainly this volume does not exhaust the thought 
that Peirce has currently engendered, and it is to be hoped that 
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this will not be the last venture in publication to be undertaken 
by the Peirce Society. 


W. Donaup OLIVER 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Charles S. Peirce und der Pragmatismus. JiRGEN v. KEMPSKI. 
Stuttgart und Kéln: W. Kohlhammer, 1952. 115 pp. (Archiv 
fiir Philosophie. Buchreihe. I.) 


After berating his philosophical countrymen, e.g., Carl Stumpf, 
Erkenntnislehre (1939), and Karl Jaspers, Von der Wahrheit 
(1948), for misconceiving ‘‘Pragmatismus’’ as the theory that 
“Truth = Utility,’’ the author imputes this error to several confu- 
sions, and in doing so displays a rare and admirable union of 
scholarly abilities in the history of philosophy and in formal logic. 
His statements of the misunderstandings of pragmatism are worth 
repeating since they are not confined to German philosophers today : 

(1) William James’s philosophy of science (empiricistic plural- 
ism) in his Principles of Psychology is confounded with his more 
inchoate theory of truth in his later essays (p. 2). 

(2) Dewey’s quest for the unification of knowledge through its 
instrumental role in practical judgments is mistaken too often as 
subordinating knowledge to action (p. 4). 

(3) German philosophical historians and logicians have not 
learned or appreciated the priority and greatness of Charles S. 
Peirce’s distinctive contributions to the pragmatic movement (pp. 
5,6). Even the American expositors of Peirce seem to have failed 
to grasp fully the complexity and profundity of Peirce’s pragmat- 
icism. The last critical remark loses much of its pertinence 
when the author admits not having had access to the American 
works on Peirce by Justus Buchler (1939) or Arthur W. Burks 
(1941), and, of course, could not have seen the Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of C. S. Peirce (1953) by a score of American philosophers. 

Von Kempski proceeds to enlighten his countrymen and Amer- 
icans by propounding the view that Peirce’s philosophy as a whole 
emerges more clearly when seen as an outgrowth of (a) Peirce’s 
logic of hypothesis (abduction) and (b) Peirce’s theory of the re- 
lation of formal logic to his categories (firstness, secondness, third- 
ness). The first point (a) is developed in the first chapter on 
Peirce’s pragmatic maxim not only as formulated in ‘‘How To 
Make Our Ideas Clear’’ (1878) but as implied in his earlier logical 
papers of 1867. A serious omission here is Peirce’s Philosophy of 
Notation (1867). The second point (b) is the theme of the second 
chapter on Peirce and Kant, for it is in ‘‘partial connection with 
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Kant’’ (theory of regulative function of categories) that Peiree’s 
theory of categories was worked out. The remaining two chapter; 
are devoted to a critical reconstruction of Peirce’s logic of abdye. 
tion ‘‘in order to make the way clear to a general systematic preg. 
entation of abductive reasoning’’ for modern symbolic logic, 

Although most of the historical portions of the first two chap. 
ters have already been covered in greater detail by American and 
even British accounts of pragmatism, the author’s concise and 
logically competent exposition and modernized analysis of Peirce’; 
logical contributions should be valuable for those who tend to skip 
volumes 2 and 3 of the Collected Papers of Charles 8. Peirce bg. 
cause of the forbidding appearance of Peirce’s mathematical and 
logical symbolism, and thus fail to appreciate as fully as von 
Kempski does, the high place Peirce occupies in the history of mod- 
ern logic since Boole. Won Kempski correctly indicates the sin. 
gular fact (which has also struck Quine as odd) that Peirce, who 
prided himself on his thorough acquaintance with everything done 
in logic from Aristotle to Schroeder, should never once have alluded 
to the work of Frege, the greatest mathematical logician of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. It was also not until 1905 
that Peirce took any notice of Bolzano’s logical treatises, though 
even then, as von Kempski notes (p. 80, note 29), he probably did 
not read Bolzano’s Paradoxten des Unendlichen. Peirce’s unpub- 
lished correspondence with R. Dedekind and G. Cantor might 
throw light on his relationship to Bolzano’s ideas as well as to 
Dedekind’s idea of the continuum and the cut procedure (sug- 
gested to Dedekind by Peirce) and Cantor’s idea of the non-de- 
numerable infinite (also partly developed by Peirce). Von Kemp- 
ski regrets, as do so many American scholars, that Peirce’s corre- 
spondence still awaits publication by Harvard University. 

The author concludes his historical analysis of Peirce and Kant 
with the view that ‘‘Peirce’s philosophy appears as the Anglo 
Saxon parallel to Hegel’’ (p. 81). How much of the Anglo-Saxon 
logical tradition in Peirce goes back to Duns Scotus (as trans 
mogrified by Peirce) and how much to Boole, De Morgan, Venn, 
and Kempe is not told. But worse than this omission is that of 
Peirce’s philosophically important criticism of Hegel for not doing 
justice to creative individuality and genuine spontaneity and 
novelty in time. Von Kempski is correct in saying that Hegel and 
Peirce tried to strengthen and unify Kant’s theory of categories, 
but surely Peirce as ‘‘a laboratory mind’? put his faith in the self- 
corrective procedure of experimental induction whereas Hegel & 
‘‘a seminary mind’’ put his faith in the omnipotent and inexorable 
sweep of dialectics. The chief difference between Hegel’s and 
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Peirce’s conceptions of logic is that for Hegel there is an ‘‘inex- 
orable logic of events’’ which determines concrete historical exist- 
ence, whereas for Peirce there is a greater free play in existence 
which is partly constrained by laws; the latter are for Peirce prod- 
ucts of the creative growth of habits towards rather than from the 
summum bonum of ‘‘concrete reasonableness.’’ Hegel’s ‘‘unfold- 
ing of reason’’ in the history of the universe is pre-formationist in 
an Aristotelian and Leibnizian sense, whereas Peirce’s ‘‘growth of 
concrete reasonableness’’ gives additional weight to what Peirce 
regarded as the Scotistic elements of contingency in free will and 
individual effort capable of transforming old habits or laws of 
nature in a really creative evolutionary growth. The way in which 
the mind discovers laws of nature is not by a dialectical deduction 
from @ priori necessity, but by inductive or hypothetical (abduc- 
tive) reasoning, according to Peirce; that is the pivotal point of 
von Kempski’s approach to Peirce’s pragmatism as a positive de- 
parture from classical rationalism on the crucial issue of the rela- 
tion of logic to existence. 

Furthermore, von Kempski as a logician interested in modal 
logics believes that Peirce’s theory of signs and logic of hypotheses 
“have a future’’ (p. 25). The modal feature of Peirce’s greater 
logic is found by our author in Peirce’s sixth lecture at Harvard 
(1908), ‘‘Three Types of Reasoning’’: ‘‘Deduction proves that 
something must be; Induction shows that something actually is 
operative; Abduction merely suggests that something may be’’ 
(Collected Papers of C. 8. Peirce, 5.171—not 5.17, a misprint on 
p.26). Since necessity, actuality, and possibility are three Kantian 
categories, von Kempski adopts Peirce as belonging to the line of 
German idealism (p. 24), despite Peirce’s scathing condemnation 
of German logics as subjective. Furthermore, Peirce’s categories 
(firstness, secondness, thirdness) are abductive or suggestive gen- 
eralizations about the operations of scientific thought, whereas 
Kant’s categories are transcendental generalizations of Aristotle’s 
logic and Newtonian mechanics foisted on a void of things in them- 
selves inaccessible to thought; Peirce found the inconceivable an 
impossible conception. 

It is easy but unhistorical to make Peirce appear to be simply 
a Kantian empiricist who restricts objects of knowledge to ‘‘objects 
of possible experience’’: ‘‘ Aber dieser Peirce ist nicht der histor- 
ische, das diirfte unsere Darstellung hinlanglich bewiesen haben’’ 
(pp. 70-71). Kant’s problem of ‘‘how a priori synthetic knowl- 
edge is possible’ is for Peirce the problem of how general laws are 
inductively established; hypotheses predesignate characters to be 
experienced in the future. Laws colligate (in Whewell’s sense) 
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observations in the inductive sampling of phenomena. Peirce’, 
relational logic rests on the ultimate unification of logic with ex. 
perience of real generals (‘‘Scotistic realism’’). Hence, Peirce 
makes mathematical reasoning a species of experimentation with 
diagrams or graphs. ‘‘Existential Graphs’’ which Peirce regarded 
as his ‘‘chef d’oeuvre’’ represents the unfinished scheme of his 
view of the relation of logic to hard imperial fact. 

Von Kempski describes Peirce’s theory as a return to Kant’s 
constructivist view of mathematics in which the concepts or explicit 
definitions are synthetic, but all theorems following from them are 
analytical (p. 74). In a marginal note, added in 1882, to the 1880 
paper, here quoted inaccurately (omitting the last word ‘‘exist- 
ence’’ in the footnote of 3.161), Peirce distinguished ‘‘ Deductive 
—consistency of thought with itself. Inductive—consistency of 
the world (Uniformity of Nature).’’ Thus our author places 
Peirce’s pragmatistic philosophy and logic ‘‘in den breiten Strom 
des Kantianismus’’ as well as in the broader stream of realism from 
Duns Scotus to Reid. ‘‘Peirce’s philosophy appears as the Anglo- 
Saxon parallel to Hegel,’’ not simply because Peirce used triadic 
categories but because both he and Hegel started with Kant’s cate- 
gories and both sought to unify them into a metaphysical system. 

Von Kempski finds the germs of Peirce’s pragmatistic logic in 
his early papers of 1866, ‘‘Memoranda Concerning the Aristotelian 
Syllogism’’ (privately printed; cf. Collected Papers, 2.792-2.806, 
Appendix to Vol. 2) and ‘‘On the Natural Classification of Argu- 
ments’’ (Proc. Amer. Acad. of Arts & Sciences, Vol. 7, April 9, 
1867—Chauncey Wright was its Corresponding Secretary then). 
Professor von Kempski could have referred also to Peirce’s impor- 
tant papers in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (1868) for 
the idealistic philosophy that Peirce found growing out of his 
pioneer logical ventures. 


Puimir P. WIENER 
Crty CoLLEGE oF NEw YORK 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are grieved to learn of the death of William Pepperell 
Montague, late Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy at Barnard 
College, Columbia University, and since 1947 Professor Emeritus. 
He died at his home in New York City on August 1, 1953. 


Stanford University has received a grant of $23,425 from the 
Ford Foundation for a two-year program of teaching and research 
in philosophy. 

The purpose is to investigate concepts of values and decisions 
and to project the theoretical findings into such fields as economics, 
history, and political science. The program will*‘expand oppor- 
tunities for student training in areas of joint concern to the 
humanities and the social sciences. 

Faculty members of several departments, under the leadership 
of the Philosophy Department, will combine on the project. 

John D. Goheen, Professor of Philosophy, will be chairman of 
the research committee. Other committee members will be Pro- 
fessors Arnold Isenberg, humanities and philosophy ; David Harris, 
history; Bernard J. Siegel, anthropology; and Alfred de Grazia, 
political science. 

Members of other departments who will be associated in the 
study are Professors Douglas H. Lawrence, psychology; F. M. 
Keesing, anthropology; Julius Margolis and Kenneth J. Arrow, 
economics; and Arthur F. Wright, history. 

Philosophy Department members who will be connected with 
the program are Professors Patrick C. Suppes, John R. Reid, John 
L. Mothershead, Jr., and Donald H. Davidson. 














